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, „„ce of Beethoven, no doubt it was 
troubles. And in the ca those great 

the grief and desola uon bottom, 

pangs in his music vvmc the same composer, 

But we cannot ^omb ^4^ enjoyment of being made so 

and for once we must s ^^j^^j^gration of the exquisite 

”T/The Vn'eTw orkmanship, and the maaterly grace of 
melody, the j^jeed, it is beneficial for us, 

Mendels.sohn. P ^ bttle the latest 

r^^‘Yes of Wagner and the clever, brilliant madness of the 
Sn Polish school; and return to the sanity, the calmness, 

and the gentle strength of our Felix. ••*•••.. , 

We look in at the open door of a church m Leipzic which 
has witnessed one of the most musical and most demonstrative 
public funerals which Germany has ever given, and after the 
church has emptied itself of its great black throng, the young 
widow kneels beside the coffin before it is taken to the train 
for Berlin. Not in uncontrolled lamentations for herself, but 
in calm prayer for strength to do her duty, and care for the 
five children who are left to her. To Devrient, who came to 
fetch her away, she said, “ God will help me, and surely my 
boys will have the inheritance of some of their father’s 
goodness.” 

And he to whom she spoke, who had loved Mendelssohn 
since he was a little boy, could think of no more fitting 
memorial of his friend than the well-balanced, strong, and 
tender heart of the wife he had left behind him. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE SCHOOL. 

By G. F. Bridge, Esq. 

The late Bishop of London in addressing. 

meeting some time ago spoke of Kn r ^ educational 

..half barracks, half Jorkh'ote pla^ “ 

their sons in order to get rid o T 

6 Alu oi inem. In consider ns- thk 

utterance, we ought, no doubt, to make allowance J hat 

spirit of mild jocularity which Bishops so often see fit to 

import into their episcopal utterances; but, nevertheless it 

points to a real danger. There is, I believe, a legend ^of a 

machine at Chicago, into one end of which the workman 

drops pigs and from the other end of which emerge sausages. 

So possibly some parents, and perchance some schoolmasters, 

think that you have only to drop a child into the bottom of 

a school, and in due time a fully educated man, perfectly 

developed in all his faculties, bodily and mental, will emerge 

from the top. 

Coleridge, in his autobiography, tells us that when he went 
to Christ's Hospital, the master said to him : — “ Boy, the 
school is your father ! the school is your mother ! the school is' 
your brother, your sister, your first cousin, your second cousin, 
and all the rest of your relations ! Let’s have no more crying.” 

Yet it is quite certain that the school cannot in this way 
perform its own functions and the functions of the home too. 
The school is the realm of law and discipline, the home of 
affection and freedom, and the boy — and for that matter 
every human being — needs the latter no less than the former. 
School life cultivates mainly the masculine virtues of obedience 
to law, courage, industry, public spirit, self-reliance, the 
home the more feminine virtues of gentleness, pity fo^ ^ 
weak, purity and tender feeling. Ihe man needs the feminine 
virtues as much as the masculine, the woman needs the 
masculine as much as the feminine. Boys brought up a 
gether in schools would be barbarians, boys ^ , 

altogether in homes would be weaklings. ^ t*. U (rood 
the home are the corrective the one of the 
no doubt, to remember Wellington’s saying (i e 
that the battle of Waterloo was won on ‘h* f 

Eton , but it is good also to remember ha, “ 
citizen ought to be able ,0 fight if the needs of h.s X 
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xhk school. 


,,eUha.»fo™».«.-erysmaUpa,, 

much of moral as of intellectual 

However it is not so ^^-day. But before I plunge 
education I propose . call your attention to 


require it, y 
of human life* 


inlo that of the parts played by the home 

„.hat John f “'/^oral training of the child. In his 

and the school Andrew’s University this great 

Inaugural Address a inevitable limitations 

:“rsch;2 -d^^ can do. It is beyond their 

™„er to educate morally and rel.gtously. Moral and 
religious education consist in traimng the feehngs and the 
daily habits, and these are in the mam beyond the sphere 
and inaccessible to the control of public education. It is the 
home, the family, which gives us the moral and religious edu- 
cation we really receive, and this is completed and modified, 
sometimes for the better, sometimes for the worse, by society, 
and the opinions and feelings by which we are surrounded,” 

If there is one thing more than another which many years’ 
teaching impresses on the teacher’s mind, it is how little in 
many respects class-room work does for a boy. How many 
boys who enter a school, ignorant and stupid, go out of it 
only a little less ignorant and stupid than they came in. In 
how many cases the school seems powerless to develop 
mental ability, or love of knowledge, or taste for any intel- 
lectual pursuits. The truth is that the school can only build 
on the foundation which nature and the home have laid. A 
real intellectual bent, or a love of some particular intellectual 
pursuit, is seldom given by the school : it is the gift of nature 
or It is implanted in the home in the child’s earliest years ; 

e most that the school does is to give it opportunity of 
de^lopmem. Reading the other day the life of Shelley, I 
no fear'7*’'’ V* Utterance of the poet's : “ I have 

who had iiaH IS the expression of a man 

^pent a few lrrs";ri"“; education. Had he 

been more inclined tn L would probably have 

tion. Take nno • ®"6ve in the powerlessness of educa- 

— not the primar^^'*^*^ One object of school education 

one— is supposed ^to^ht Perhaps, but still a very important 
and of learning- V f v. ^ ^ ^ knowledge 

® e would be a rash man who would 
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venture to assert that the school succeeds in i i • 
love of knowledge in more than ^P^anting this 

find a man with a strong love of 
natural history, in nine cases out of ten If 'I'""'" 

“ that eltherTe ow"eTtS 


to his early surroundings and his home traininr 
it was simnlv a natm-oi . 6> 


love 
that it was 


simply a natural instinct. ' Read 'ti,e'w!f’ "f!"" 
of great men, of men of genius, and see if in most case?mev 
did not owe far more to the home than to the school. hZ 
much of Shelley s poetic imagination, of Darwin's passion for 
natural history and power of observation, and Shaftesbury’s 
piety and benevolence was due to school training? And if 
you say (what I entirely agree with) that schools are not 
meant for geniuses, but for the average man, then take as 
many cases as you can find of ordinary men who have a 
special intellectual bent or pursuit, and see in how many 
cases they owe this to the school. The truth is intellectual 
pursuits do not flourish in the schools of the present day. 
This is no mere opinion of my own. Writing some yeans 
ago in the Nineteenth Century, the present Bishop of 
Calcutta, then Headmaster of Harrow, said of the public 
schools, “They fail in intellectuality.” And Matthew Arnold 
told us long ago that “ our school system, though properly 
an intellectual agency, has done and does nothing to 
counteract the indisposition to science, which is our chief 
intellectual fault.” Matthew’ Arnold, too, was only the first of 
many observers of German schools who have remarked on the 
difference of tone with regard to the things of the mind which 
prevails in those schools, and who have noticed how much 
larger the proportion of boys who take a serious interest in 
literary or scientific work. The reasons for this comparative 
neglect of the intellectual side of education in English schools 
are various. To a large extent it is simply the 
a national characteristic. As a nation we fir 

learning, and our schools, which follow public opimon ^ 
more than they lead it, simply reflect this trai . 
in England is indeed dependent on public 

e«e„fprobably than in any other country m Eu ope 

long as" the pu^blic remains 
intellect and the cultivation of intelle 


little 


ts to be feared, will schools consider these 

worthy of attention. A second j g in our publ 

is the conception of education which reig 


reason 
ic 



,„E . 

public schools is to make boyhood 
The boy is to live as the man 


: -i ■ 


schools. The ooy i» *"«■ 

a time Jd pleasure ; not a life of learning 

r£»c • n Hfft of busin6 , _1 4c? n 


lives: a life of business 

The whole tendency o pu^ active 


school life is to make a boy 




field-club, the 


cadet corps, the periodical concerts and 


of older boys the government of 


tVieatrirals and in the case c. ^ — 

their juniok And placed side by side in the boy-m.nd with 

and the healthy ambitions of this social 


the keen excitements and the healtny amouioi.s ui u.is social 
life, study must indeed appear a dull and colourless thing. 


me, stuay musi v , i -r i 

Of the splendours and the glory of pubbc school life, let one 

speak who was only half an Englishman, yet who seems to 
have felt to the full the fascination of his English boy-life. 
Lord Beaconsfield in one of his earlier novels speaks thus of 
Eton : “ That delicious plain, studded with every creation of 
graceful culture; hamlet and hall and grange, garden and 
grove and park; that castle palace grey with glorious ages 
those antique spires, hoar with faith and wisdom, the chapel 
and the college, that river winding through shady meads, the 
sunny glade and the solemn avenue ; the room in the Dames* 
house, where we first order our own breakfast and first feel that 
we are free ; the stirring multitude ; the energetic groups ; the 
individual mind that leads, conquers, controls ; the emulation 
the affection , the noble strife and the tender sentiment ; 
t e .aring exploit and the dashing scrape ; the passion that 

asDirb.r breathes in everything, from the 

'P°"- Oi' ’ bereafter 

ririH , T lilre this-can give us 

qu! h and bSr life so^full ot 

Tyhisant! P»*»ed in a scene so fair?" 

school. Do • the life of a public 

brincipa,lt:lrn*';; I ^ 

admiration and the enw f education ; it is the 

inevitable price for it T ^ ereigners. But we pay the 
side with such keen ti does not flourish side by 

comes to be looked upmi^— ^ Pleasure. Class-room work 


real genuine life a feer ^ stupid interruption to 

means confir,e.a a."? I am bound to remark, is 


"leans confineH f Z ’ ^ bound 
A third reason I" ,t‘ °f ‘h* school. : 

training of the averap-p K about the intellectual 

schools, is the excessive ^ characteristic of so many 

««'ve .mporlance at present attached to 
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examinations. Getting bovs ! 

he the only part of class-room wofk """" 

of parents take a lively interest Sch majority 

by their success in winning scholarship 
pupils for examinations. The tendency there^rm * 
undue share of attention to bovs who ^ 

(nations is inevitable. Examfnirg dtWe?:::! t'" 

the background. In this matter public oninion”'f/"‘'' 

need of education. If it would only demand ^ ’v 

educatmnal authorities seem* to" be ^e a^arme^ 
he need pay no attention to the crop till the time comes for 
reaping ,t. If parents, first, and those who bear role over 
our public education, secondly, would only insist on the 
infinite importance of the first fourteen years of life, education 
might be a very different thing ! 

I have spoken in general terms of what seems to me to be 
a weakness in the schools of the present day and I have done 
so, not because I wish to criticize my professional brethren, 
but because I wish to hint to you where the home must 
supplement the efforts of the school. Let me speak now of 
two or three other points in which the schoolboy of to-day 
seems to me specially weak. The first is general information. 
Those who have never taught in a school will find it 
difficult to credit the ignorance displayed by even the best 
boys of a school in matters a knowledge of which everyone 
is inclined to take for granted. I have known, for instance, 
a sixth form boy, a promising classical scholar, ignorant of 
the quarters of the heaven in which the sun rises and sets. 
Every general knowledge paper, of which I have looked over 
a good many, contains evidence of wonderful ignorance on the 
part of boys. No doubt what I am saying does not apply 
all boys — many lads are remarkably quick at picking up 
knowledge and acquire an amount of information respecting 
butterflies, and stamps, and ships, and other boyish de ig 
far exceeding that of their teachers. Most schoo masters, 
indeed, w^ould probably readily confess to having learnt muc 
f'-om their pupils. Still the fact remains t^hat 
the mental characteristic of a good many o 
boys of a school. Schools might do more ^s 

now attempt to give information about .^itivated 

things are at present, if that kind of knowledge i. 
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in the home in early 
through life without it. ^ before, the late 

That great ‘linker w absurdity that history 

John Stuart Mill, looke P , ■ schools at all, and his 

i„d geography -"-M, „„ one ever really learn, 

reason for this ^ ^y private reading. I doubt 

history and geograp y practical schoolmasters to 

whether Mill wou for considerable information on 

.gree with this dictum of class-room work, but 

thpse subiects can be acquireu , 

rndonbtedV in such subjects as these there ,s a great 
opportunity for encouraging interest by reading and con- 
versation. To understand history and geography little 
technical knowledge is needed, and the interest of the subjects 
is such that it appeals to most intelligent human beings. 
Parents can do much to encourage interest in these subjects 
in their children by talking to them about them, by showing 
them pictures and by placing in their hands interesting works. 
Of books which are instructive without being heavy there is 
nowadays a vast stock. Such are biographies of national 
heroes, such as Macmillan's “Men of Action” series, and 
some of Froude's works on the Elizabethans, accounts of 
travels and adventure in foreign lands, historical novels, es- 
pecially Scott’s, volumes of light science, such as Hutchinson’s 
works on extinct animals. Of considerable help to a boy in 
his historical studies is an intelligent reading of the daily 
paper, not the mere mechanical reading of it, but such an 
intelligent reading as means a clear apprehension of the 
present condiUon of the world, so far, at least, as the boy can 
comprehend it. To take the instance which most naturally 

present moment. How much a boy’s 
undprtt^^ri*"^ ° wars of history will be increased by an 
to-dav on in South Africa 

that is unrVi'^^ as war has changed, there is much in war 
large bodies of difficulties of feeding and moving 

tactics, the dll^gers 

thedulnesses and tv,’ u the excitements and 

from correspondents Tnd^th digested the despatches 

will assuredly be belt ® soldiers at the front 

Wellington and Marlborough!* 

f^o be 
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By E. R. Mai'zke. 

perhaps to some of us here, the title I have eiven to 
subject may seem extravagant-yet there is no doubt ttat"' to 
breathe perfectly ,s an art not learned in a day or a month 
but will require years to bring it to perfection. For like aiw 
Other art it requires our own effort and energy, our concentra 
tion, will and enthusiasm. The importance of proper breathing 
can scarcely be overestimated. It might be well to draw 
attention to this valuable fact, especially at a time when the 
active rush of life seems ever on the increase. 

It may surprise some of my readers to learn, that not io®/o, 
»on the average, breathe in the manner in which nature 
intended them to do. Yet such is the case! This is no new 
theory to the medical profession ; the subject has occupied 
the attention of many leading physicians. In Germany per- 
haps especially ; and foremost amongst them may be mentioned 
the late Dr. Paul Niemeyer, who devoted his whole thought 
and energy to the study of the lungs, the respiratory organs 
and the diseases to which they are subject. He has left most 
valuable records. His w'ork on Die Lunge is of special 
importance, bringing before us, as it does, in forcible and 
simple language, the result of many years’ practical experience. 
It will be found that he mainly attributes the different disea^s 
of the chest, and general debility, to imperfect breathing. e 
considers that if some method of restoring natural respiration 
were found, it would be the means of curing" many orms 
lung disease, which have hitherto defied the skill _ 

^ he care and training of the respiratory organs 
those things which with us (the civilized j ^j. 

proudly call ourselves) are not only the leas un 
cultivated-hut are altogether put on one 
That is not all ! We not only ignore an neg to day, 

but we subject them from day to night disease 

to ill-treatment, and then are astonis e Niemeyer says : 

set in and the organs destroyed. • Jungs is 

While among savage nations, consump 


